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Dickens had grown up near enough to poverty
to be terrified of it, and in spite of his generosity
of mind he is not free from the special prejudices
of the shabby-genteel. It is usual to claim him as
a " popular " writer, a champion of the " oppressed
masses ". So he is, so long as he thinks of them as
oppressed; but there are two things that condition
his attitude. In the first place he is a south-of-
England man, and a cockney at that, and therefore
out of touch with the bulk of the real oppressed
masses, the industrial and agricultural labourers.
It is interesting to see how Chesterton, another cock-
ney, always presents Dickens as the spokesman of
" the poor ", without showing much awareness of
who " the poor " really are. To Chesterton " the
poor " means small sho'pkeepers and servants. Sam
Weller, he says, " is the great symbol in English
literature of the populace peculiar to England ";
and Sam Weller is a valet' The other point is that
Dickens's early experiences have given him a horror
of proletarian roughness. He shows this unmis-
takably whenever he writes of the very poorest of
the poor, the slum-dwellers. His descriptions of
the London slums are always full of undisguised
repulsion:

" The ways were foul and narrow; the shops
and houses wretched; the people half-naked,
drunken, slipshod and ugly. Alleys and arch-
ways, like so many cesspools, disgorged their
offences of smell, and dirt, and life, upon the
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